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Introduction 

Background of the Problem 

This study was concerned with the description 
and evaluation of the educational achievement of Job Corps 
trainees at Camp Kilmer, a residential urban center es- 
tablished in February 1965 under Title I - Youth Programs, 
Economic Opportunity Act, 1964, passed by the 89th Congress 
of the United States, of America. 



* Invited address to the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
National Reading Conference, "Junior College and 
Adult Reading Programs — Expanding Fields " , 
December 1-3, 1966, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Statement of the Problem 

Specifically, the study attempted to answer 
the following question: 

^^What gains were registered in reading, 
arithmetic and language over a three«month 
period for Job Corps trainees at Camp Kilmer? 

Related Literature 

Since Job Corps trainees are by definition 
disadvantaged youth the related literature was reviewed 
under this topic. 

The most significant critical review of the extant 
literature in the field of the disadvantaged appeared in the 
December 1965 issue of the Review of Educational Research 
by Gordon (9), Grotberg (11), Karp and Sigel (17), Raph (23) 
and Wilkerson (25). 

Two books containing compilations of studies and 
essays on the disadvantaged child and adult were published 
in 1966. Frost and Hawkes (6) dealt with the disadvantaged 
child and cited 345 references, banning and Many (20) 
focused on disadvantaged adults. 
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The Uhited States Department of Labor (24) 
issued a critical annotated bibliography of research 
on unemployment and retraining# Barlow (1) and his 
co-workers in the Sixty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education examined the social, 
economic, governmental and technological aspects of 
Vocational Education# 

Peterson (22) reported one of the early efforts 
by the State of California to evaluate the concept of 
trainee camps for unemployed youth. Some 118 references 
were cited as part of the literature search on youth 
training camps, especially those that were concerned with 
the CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) programs of the 1930* s# 

Griess (10) attempted to detail efforts at 
selecting trainees for a pre-occupational training program# 

Bloom, Davis and Hess (3) provide excellent 
summaries of what is known about the culturally deprived 
from an educational point of view and present 108 detailed 
annotated references of basic research in the field of the 
disadvantaged# 
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However, from the available literature, it 
is apparent that no previous study has been concerned 
with basic subject matter achievement of disadvantaged 
youth enrolled in a residential academic and vocational 
training program such as the Job Corps. 

The Study 



Population 

In order to qualify for the Job Corps residential 
training programs enrollees had to beg a) 16~21 years old; 

b) citizens and/or permanent residents of the United States; 

c) school dropouts for three months or more; d) unable to 
hold an "adequate" job; d) underprivileged from having grown 
up in impoverished surroundings; e) in need of a change of 
environment in order to become useful and productive citizens. 

Table 1 gives a comparison of the general character- 
istics of the Camp Kilmer Corpsmen with information avail- 
able for corpsmen around the country. 



Insert Table 1 about here 
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It is apparent from Table 1 that the mean age 
of the Kilmer Corpsmen was about Ih years greater than 
that for corpsmen for the entire country. The Kilmer 
Corpsmen have also completed an average of a half year 
more of schooling. With respect to basic subject matter 
achievement they were on the average 2-^2h years above the 
corpsmen tested throughout the Job Corps centers. However, 
the Kilmer Corpsman is as much at a disadvantage as his 
national counterpart with respect to holding down a job. 

One reason for the Kilmer trainees* consistently 
higher showing in subject matter achievement may be that 
the data for the 10,000 corpsmen around the country were 
not analyzed according to whether the trainees were from 
conservation or urban centers. A second reason for achieve- 
ment differences may be that differences in tests existed 
when achievement was measured. The Kilmer Corpsmen were 
evaluated by the California Achievement Test, whereas the 
test(s) used for the national survey is not given. Reports 
from various administrators indicate that the Stanford 
Achievement was to be used. 
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From an original group of 1,100 who were 
initially tested in March 1966, only 394 corpsmen were 
available to take retests in July 1966 -- a survival 
rate of 35.5%» It is not known whether there are any 
differences between the sample that survived and those 
who dropped out of the study. It is those who were 
present for both tests who constituted the group that 
was studied. 

Procedure 

The Complete Battery of the Junior High Level, 
California Achievement Tests for Grades 7, 8, 9 was 
administered by counsellors and teachers trained to give 
the test battery.* Form X was administered in March 1966 
and Form Y was given in July 1966. 

That the responses on the answer sheets for both 
forms appear to be answered to the best of the respondent's 
abilities is indicated in Table 2. 



*The perserverance, integrity and administrative ability of 
Mr. Larry Perr, then Supervisor of Testing and now Operations 
Analyst at Camp Kilmer is gratefully acknowledged. 






Insert Table 2 about here 
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The two tests with the highest chance level 
scores were Reading Vocabulary which appeared at the 
beginning of the test battery and Spelling which came 
at the end of the test battery » It is notable that the 
vocabulary Reading and the Spelling were the two shortest 
tests. The Reading Vocabulary contained four 2-minute 
sections and the Spelling test was given in ten minutes. 

Wrightstone (26) noted that minority groups and 
lower socio-economic levels work rapidly and randomly when 
speed is required, apparently to extricate themselves from 
an unacceptable situation and this may be reflected in the 
unreliability of these tests. 

The following analysis may be of interests 

1. Only two cases received chance level scores for the 
entire pre-tests and only one case achieved chance 
level scores for the entire post-test. 

. Except for the Reading Vocabulary and Spelling tests, 
the remaining four tests on the California Achievement 
Test Battery were within range of expected chance level 
scores in terms of the standard deviations of the tests. 
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3. A check of the answers on the dxstractors chosen 

indicate that choices were not chance but deliberate, 
often approaching the distractor closest to the 
correct answer than the incorrect possibility » 

In summary, the data strongly suggest that the 

>> 

pre*-test and post-test scores were essentially indicators 
of the integrity of the efforts of the subjects taking the 
California Achievement Tests « 

Results 

The assumption made was that improvement, if any, 
would be due to the Camp Kilmer Job Corps training program 
in the basic subjects. 

Table 3 presents the pre-test and post-test 
results for the 394 Camp Kilmer trainees. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Prom Table 3 the follcwing inferences seem 

warranted; 

1. That this sample of Job Corps trainees is essentially 
functioning at the beginning of the junior high school 
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level in reading, arithmetic and language* 

2. That there are no statistically significant changes 
over a three-month period for any one of reading, 
arithmetic or language. 

3. That the means are stable as indicated by the 
relatively small standard errors on the pre-tests 
and post-tests. 

Discussion 

The fact that there were no statistically 
significant differences in reading, arithmetic and 
language achievement for Job Corps trainees over a three- 
month period may be considered as a function of reading 
expectancy. The reading expectancy formula used and 
empirically validated by Bond and Clymer, cited in Bond 
and Tinker (4s76-81), appeared to be appropriate for 
determining what reading level might be expected for a given 
group. The reading expectancy formula is computed by 
multiplying school grade completed by I.Q. and the addition 
of 1.0. Intelligence Quotient is assumed to be an index 
of learning rate in reading. The number of grades completed 
was 9.0. The I.Q.* obtained on three separate samplings of 



♦Personal communication from Dr. William Bingham, Graduate 
School of Education, Rutgers - The State university. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 









100 corpsmen totaling 300 on the Thorndike-Lorge Intelli- 
gence Tests was approximately 80 for all three testings. 
Grade 1.0 is added because the grade score is 1.0 when a 
corpsmen enters the public school. Inserting these 
figures in the formula for reading expectancy, we obtain 
(9.0 X .80 + 1.0) or 8.2. 

The Reading Comprehension level was 7.6. There- 
fore, under the most ideal conditions only .6 of a grade 
gain could be expected. 

The theoretical implications of this finding 
appears to be consistent with Bloom’s (2s 110) extrapolated 
estimates of indices of achievement development. 

Table 4 summarizes the percentages of expected 
achievement from the chronological age of 0 until 18. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



The practical implications of Table 4 may be 
that nineteen years may be too old for compensatory inter- 
vention* Indeed, nineteen months may be more appropriate! 
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Further# the learning or unlearning of these 
school subjects may be to a great extent not too readily 
reversible# Bloom (2s3). 

Can a disadvantage at one period of life be 
compensated for by training at a later period? Bloom (2;4) 
suggests that if the deficits are incurred over a long 
period of time and occur relatively early# the effective 
possibility of overcoming these deficits are for all 
practical purposes difficult to make up. However, a deficit 
over a short period may be almost fully remedied at a later 
time. 



Limitations 



Several limitations of this study are recognized 
and because of time, administrative decisions, budgetary 
considerations# or state of knowledge could not be taken into 
account. Some of these limitations are sv follows s 



1. Period of time may have been too short in spite of the 
a priori reading expectancy formula. This formula is 
at best an approximation and suggestive rather than 
definitive. Intelligence Quotient is not necessarily 
a general index of rate of learning nor is it a specific 
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predictor of rate of learning of particular 
subject matter. Certainly, more basic knowledge 
has to be acquired about individual and group 
rates of learning, Jensen's (16) work is promising 
in this area. 

2, It may also be that basic subject matter areas 
were perceived by the corpsmen as incidental to 
vocational training, although three hours a day 
for five days a week were devoted specifically to 
the academic subjects, 

3, No detailed descriptions were available for classroom 
activities, 

4, The expectancies arrived at by Bloom are based 
on traditional curricula for typical students in 
the public schools. In addition, Bloom makes the 
assumption that the ceiling for achievement in 
basic subject matter areas is eighteen. In today's 
technological society traditional curricula and 
methods need to be questioned and re-evaluated for 
immediate, intermediate and long range goals for 
various populations. 



Suggested Research 

1. Item analyses to determine which of the 410 items 
discriminate. 

2. More controlled studies on teaching methods, materials 
and student -teacher interaction are needed, 

3. Longitudinal data is needed for these kinds of dis- 
advantaged youth o 

4o A theoretical formulation is needed for developing 

approaches in the area of compensatory training. The 
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dynamics of the nature-nurture nexus and interacting 
systems of the vocational and academic areas need 
to be explored. Two frames of reference suggest 
themselves, a conceptual model, a Functional Job 
Analysis outlined by Pine (5) and the General Open 
Systems Theory delineated by Kling (18) (19). An 
extension of General Open Systems Theory and the 
Substrata-Factor Theory, Holmes (12) (13), Holmes and 
Singer (14) (15) is further developed and extended 
to Information Theory by Geyer (8) . 
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TABLE 1 



Comparison of Characteristics of Kilmer Corpsmen 
with Corpsmen Throughout the United States 



Characteristic 


Kilmer Mean^ 
N=394 


U.S.A. Mean*^ 
N-10,000 


Chronological Age 


19.0 


17.5 


Grade Completed 


9.0 


8.5 


Reading Level 


7.6 


5.0 


Language Level 


7.0 


5.0 


Arithmetic Level 


7.6 


5.0 


Perct*it who never held 
a steady job 


90.0 


90.0 



*Based on data calculated for this study** 

♦♦Based on a circular entitled "Job Corps Pacts" published 

by Office of Economic Opportunity, Public Affairs, Washington, 
D.C., (21s2) 
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TABLE 3 



TABLE 4* 



ESTIMATES OP ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS PROM 0-18 YEARS 



Chronological Age School 

Level 


Per Cent 
for 

Each Period 


Cumulative 

Per 

Cent 


6-4 


Pre-school 


16 


16 


4-5 


Nursery, K-1 


17 


33 


6-9 


1-3 


17 


50 


9-13 


3-7 


25 


75 


13—18 


7-12 


25 


100 



♦Adapted and reconstructed from data and generalizations 
cited by Bloom (2). 



